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THE BASIS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 



By Miss Frederica Beard, 
Oak Park, 111. 



With the new demands for better training and teaching in the Sunday 
school, and a desire to cast away courses of study that do not fulfil these, 
the necessity is upon us for most careful and intelligent planning of the 
curriculum. In the selection of subject-matter one question must be asked 
and answered, viz. : Will it meet the needs of the child ? 

The present ignorance of the Bible leads to the temptation to work out 
a curriculum on a literary rather than a psychological basis. But a knowl- 
edge of the Bible, important as it is, must be a secondary consideration, 
for it is but a means to an end, and that end the development of Christian 
character. Therefore the child himself — what he is at this period or at that, 
and what in a real vital sense will be nourishment to his growing spirit — 
must be the determining factor in a choice of subjects. It must also be 
remembered that if food is to be nourishing, there must be response on 
the part of the recipient. How are we to get a voluntary response ? By 
touching the interest of the pupil. A consideration therefore of the natural 
interests of childhood is also necessary. 

Before deciding on a curriculum, then, it is necessary to study the con- 
ditions and tendencies of childhood at distinct periods of development. 
The second work is to note the corresponding needs. Then upon these 
hypotheses plan a curriculum that shall be adaptable under variation to 
the particular conditions of any particular group. To assist in this result 
the following tabulated summary has been prepared, with notes, explana- 
tions, and illustrations. 1 The periods are indicated by age and public- 
school grade. 

PERIOD I. 
Four to seven years. Kindergarten and first grade. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS OF CORRESPONDING NEEDS OF 

CHILDHOOD. CHILDHOOD. 

Period of greatest physical activity. The exercise of activities by the use of 

things. 

Period of instincts. Guidance of some instincts in prefer- 

ence to others. 

1 Acknowledgment is made of the use of the psychological studies of Dewey, 
Barnes, Forbush, and others. 
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Sense impressions most permanent; An appeal to the eye as well as the 

objective interest strong. ear. 

Objective imagination. An appeal to the imagination by pre- 

senting simple mental images in story 
form. 
Investigation: "What is it?" Opportunities for investigation of 

nature. 
Interest in personification, in repre- Simple moral truth taught through 

sentation. personality. 

Interest in stories of action, in simple Positive forms of truth, 

wholes. 

Play or occupation period. Ideals of family life. Illustrations of 

God as a Father. 
Interest in immediate environment; Fundamental virtues awakened: 

interest in nature — animals, "mother Gratitude, reverence, obedience, by 
earth " and her products. contact with nature and its wonders. 

The period of greatest physical activity. — The younger the child is, the 
nearer he is to the animal. The constant activity of the young child needs 
no argument; the necessity and value of this natural condition is sometimes 
forgotten, and is certainly not met in relation to spiritual training. Physi- 
cal activity may be utilized for a development higher than the physical 
itself. 

The period of instincts. — A little child has been called a bundle of 
instincts. The power to reason and choose is very small. "Instincts exist 
miscellaneously, or as instincts pure and simple only, before habit is formed. 
A habit, once grafted on an instinctive tendency, restricts the range of the 
tendency itself and keeps us from reacting on any but the habitual object, 
although other objects might just as well have been chosen, had they been 
the first comers." The importance of guidance when instinct is strong is 
thus clearly shown. In certain animals the instinct of attachment to, or 
fear of, man may be aroused according to man's effort. 

Sense-impressions most permanent; objective interest strong. — "The 
senses are the avenue to the mind." These develop before other mental 
powers. The sense of sight should be appealed to more than the sense of 
hearing at this age. Things ought to have a larger place than words. 

Investigation of objects. — That tendency often considered destructive 
may be so met that by means of it the wonders and beauties of nature may 
be revealed and virtues developed that are often left uncultivated. The 
God-given investigating tendency degrades into destructiveness for lack 
of legitimate opportunities for use. It may prove an open door by which 
to reach the soul. 
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Objective imagination. — In this is often shown a poetic and spiritualiz- 
ing element. The child is full of faith and the unreal becomes real and 
the inanimate object is clothed with life. Spirit rather than form attracts, 
what a person or thing can do rather than what he or it looks like; thus the 
moon is the beautiful "lady;" the sunbeam "the birdie on the wall;" the 
wood-nymphs are "really in the forest;" the bundle of rags is the "dear 
dolly," and the walking-stick "the horse on which to ride." (The word 
spiritual is not used here in its highest sense, but in relation to life and in 
opposition to mere material interest. For, as Professor Barnes says, "When 
the child portrays Deity and the angels they appear as men. A little child 
thinks of spirits only when he has anthropomorphized them.") Numberless 
instances prove the imaginary power on the one hand, and the interest in 
personification and representation on the other. That which has action, 
or that into which action can be put, satisfies. Thus no stories have so great 
an interest as those in which there is action. This action must be shown 
in a simple direct whole to be appreciated. 

Interest in immediate environment. — At six or seven years of age the 
child's world is his home and that which closely relates to it. His ideals, 
so far as he has any, center in father and mother, or those with whom he 
comes in daily contact. He dwells in the present, with little time or his- 
toric sense. Dr. Dewey has called this period the play or occupation 
period because the child plays for the sake of playing. He has no definite 
purpose in view. He is busy in doing, with little care for result. We 
therefore need to lead him to truth through that which is near him ; to give 
him ideals through nature, family life, and all we can make use of from his 
present experience, leading him naturally from that to a larger experience. 
"To detect the moment of the instinctive readiness for the subject is the 
first duty of every educator," says Professor James. 



PERIOD II. 

Seven to ten yeafs. Second, third, and fourth grades. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 

Period of self-directed physical ac- 
tivity. 

Constructive imagination (plans too Sympathy and encouragement to- 

big for realization). ward construction equal to ability. 

Beginning of scientific interest; at- Opportunity for collections of educa- 

tempt at classification ; collecting interest, tional value . 

Material rather than spiritual; bar- 
baric tendencies. 
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Self-preservation the leading motive. 

Symbolic period (signs) ; things and Verbal memory drill, 
words. Power to memorize strong. 

Habit-forming period. Cultivation of good habits. Recog- 

nition of authority: law vested in a 
person. 

Raising of a standard. Conscience- 
building. 
Interest in wonder element through Realistic stories of wonder, having 
realistic channels. vivid description and dramatic power. 

Descriptive period. 

Period of self-directed physical activity. — The activity of the earlier time 
is largely aimless, with no special direction. Now there is increasingly a 
power of direction with some purpose in view — e. g., the younger child runs, 
the older one runs a race. 

Constructive imagination. — At this time the boy plans and never carries 
out; even gathers material that is never used. His scheme of today sud- 
denly disappears and a new one takes its place tomorrow. If, without 
ridiculing the too large attempts, we encourage effort suited to the capacity, 
the boy will be strengthened. 

A beginning of scientific interest may be noted in two ways : a collecting 
of all sorts of things useful and useless, and more often the latter unless 
there be some sympathetic suggestion and guidance; and a constant ques- 
tioning as to "how" as well as "what." The child is now decidedly mate- 
rialistic and a "young savage" in many of his interests and actions. He 
has little care for the proprieties and refinements of life; the rough and 
ready element with even a fierce characteristic shows itself. The cave 
and the tent satisfy him, with the occupations of the huntsman and the 
swordsman. The instinct of self-preservation causes him to appear selfish 
in many instances. "During this period [i. e., eight to twelve years] the 
child is influenced by his impulsiveness, lack of persistence, impatience of 
restraint, carelessness of person, indifference toward property, lack of 
sympathy with society and its movements, etc. In a word, he stands out 
like an outcrop of an older formation, pointing the genetic psychologist 
back to the probable origin of the migrating instinct." The child's great 
interest (in the earlier part of this period) in his "reader," in the making of 
numerical signs, etc., explains this as the symbolic period (using the word 
solely in relation to signs) . An interest in repetition shows itself, and with 
it a power to memorize with more ease and permanency than at any other 
time. 
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It is above all the habit-forming period when instincts change into 
habits, as was pointed out above. The regular fulfilment of a few things 
rather than a desultory doing of many will lead to habitual exercise in cer- 
tain directions in later years when personal authority should be withdrawn. 
Law needs first to be recognized through a personal embodiment of it, and 
gradually will be realized apart from individual control. As Professor 
Barnes says, "From six or seven to from ten to twelve — the period of law- 
ignoring; of little regard or appreciation for general laws and regulations; 
of arbitrary and severe reactions against the misdoings of others, of revenge- 
punishment, and atonement by suffering; of obedience to personal authority, 
not to rule or law. From ten or twelve to about sixteen — the period of 
law-recognition (personal authority is replaced by obedience to rule and 
law) ; of self-knowledge in feelings, of moderation in punishment.' ' 

The primary need in connection with moral habits is to establish and 
by degrees to raise a standard. This may be done by showing the conse- 
quences of good and evil — the positive in contrast to the negative — in 
obedience and disobedience, reverence and disrespect, rights of ownership, 
and stealing, truth and lying. The child's standard is of necessity a nar- 
rower one than that of the adult, for a standard involves choice, and depends 
on judgment based on comparison through experience. Pictures of human 
life in relation to God will show the inevitable consequences of right on the 
one side, wrong on the other. And thus a keen conscience may be awakened 
in the soul of the boy. He will respond to the story of realistic wonder, with 
a material environment, and full of dramatic power, while he cares little for 
the fairy-like quality, interesting to his little brother. 



PERIOD III. 

Ten to thirteen years. Fifth, sixth, aud seventh grades. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 

Assertion of self; era of will- training. Strengthening of will by choice. 

Fighting tendency. Courage, gentlemanliness. Drill and 

drudgery. 

Interest in adventure; interest in Opportunity for choice of standards, 

heroes. 

Constructive imagination (more ex- Respect for work and worker, 

act planning and more definite fulfil- 
ment). 

Community spirit interpreted by Co-operative service, 

"gang interest." 

The third period manifests itself very decidedly as a natural result of 
the earlier, and as a beginning in certain directions of the marked changes 
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of the fourth. There is an assertion of self that shows itself frequently 
in a rebellious spirit. In the training of the will there must be ebullitions. 
A freedom of choice, with the actual suffering of consequences, will help 
establish a standard of action. The fighting tendency is not always in 
the interest of self-preservation, but from motives of justice and altruism 
in an embryonic stage. Courage and gentlemanliness, respect for one's 
self and others, are often the result of this fighting tendency. Actual par- 
ticipation in manual labor will absorb energy that may run to waste in 
fighting. The interest in heroes and the "gang interest" give pointers for 
the kind of plans to be made for children of this age. Again Professor 
Barnes says, "From seven or eight to about twelve or thirteen — the period 
of striking biographies and events. The biographies should be chosen 
from the personal, military and cultural aspects of history, and scarcely 
at all from the political or intellectual life. From fourteen up to college 
— the period of interest in the statesmen, thinkers, poets, as successors to 
the explorers and fighters of the earlier period." 

The above might seem to apply chiefly to boys, but in lesser degree 
or in somewhat different form the same characteristics may be found in 
girls. However, sex distinctions are now to be noted as not at all in the 
two earlier periods, and a separate religious work in certain respects will 
be needed for boys and girls as they go on. 

Much has been written elsewhere on the fourth or adolescent period, 
and considering what has been noted here of earlier conditions and needs, 
together with contrasted points of the later time, the following table may 
be suggestive without further notation. 



PERIOD IV. 
Thirteen to sixteen years. Eighth and high- school grades. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 

Adolescent period; physical, mental, 
and moral unrest. 
Beginning of critical spirit: "Why?" Opportunity to search for conclu- 

sions. 
Social spirit; interest in opposite sex; Definite service for others, 

altruism. 

Judgments; day-dreams; ideals. Decisions; visions that may be made 

actual. The ideal life: Jesus Christ. 
Development in artistic interest. Encouragement in the expression of 

artistic ideas. 
Historic interest (continuity and re- A study inherently related, rather 

lationship of people and things). than isolated and fragmentary. 
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By studying the needs of each period we shall not only find a guide for 
selecting certain parts of the Bible for use at each period, but also a guide 
as to ways of using these. A child must have something to do, must learn 
by doing. Shall this something be anything? What work is best suited 
to the child and the subject ? Shall we ask the boy of twelve or fourteen 
years to illustrate a story in Sunday school as we have asked his brother 
of eight ? Shall we use maps with the child of eight when he knows nothing 
of that kind of geography in his day school? Shall we use the same 
pictures at five years and at ten years of age? Will a really beautiful 
picture appeal to a boy of ten? What use, for example, shall we make 
of the collecting instinct? As Dr. Forbush says, "One may entirely lose 
power with a boy by being too quick or too slow for him." 




JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



-Titian. 



